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CHARACTER OF SHERIDAN. 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


Mr. Sheridan had never, in his happiest days, 
any thing by steady application. He was 
e of intense, but not of regular study. When 
duty urged him, he endured the burden as if 
sles pu fe its pressure. At length, when the 
pain could no longer be borne, he roused himself 
with one mighty effort, and burst like a lion through 
the toils. ere are reasons for believing, that 
this constitutional indolence began its operation 
ue habits at an early age. His very first 
“matic scenes were written by snatches, with 
considerable intervals between them. Convivial 
pleasures had lively charms for one, whose wit was 
the soul of the table ; and the sparkling glass, the 
medium of social intercourse, had no small share 
of his affection. ‘These were joys to be indulged 
Without effort ; as such they were too well oa 
lated to absorb the time of Mr. Sheridan, and 
sooner or later to make large encroachments on 
his character. His attendance in Parliament be- 
came every year more languul; the vis inertie 
more incurable’; the plunges by which his genius 
had now and then extricated him in former time, 
less frequent and more feeble. Wenever witness- 
ed a contrast mich more mielancholy, than between 
the brilliant and commanding talent displayed by 
Mr. Sheridan throughout thé first regency discus- 
sions, and the low scale of nerve. activity and ca- 
pacity, to which he seemed reduced, when that 
subject was more recently agitated in parliament. 
But indelence and intemperance banish reflection, 
if not corrected by it; since no man could sup- 
port the torture of perpetual self-reproach. —__, 

“ Aggravated, we fear by some such causes, the 
natural careless temper of Mr. Sheridan beeame 
ruinous to all lris better hopes and prospects. 

ithout a direct appetite for spending money, he 
thought not of checkifig its expenditure. The 
economy of time was as much disregarded, ‘as that 
of money. All the arrangements, punctualities, 
and minor obligations of life were forgotten, and 
the household of Mr. Sheridan was always ina 
state of nature. - His domestic feelings were origin- 
ally kind, arid his manners gentle : ‘but some bad 
habits seduced him from the House of Commons, 
and from home; afd equally injured him as an 
agent of the public good, and as a dispenser of pri- 
vate happiness. It is painful, it is mortifying, but 
it is our sacred duty, to pursue this history to the 
end. Pecuniary embrrassments often lead men 
to shifts and expedients ; these exhausted, to others 
of a less doubtful colour. Blunted sensibility ; 
renewed excesses 3 loss of cast im society ; follow 
each other in melancholy succession, until soli- 
tude and darkngss close the scene. 

.“ It has been made a reproach by some persons, 
in lamenting Mr. Sheridan’s cruel destiny, that 
“his friends” had net done more for him. We 
freely and conscientiously déclare it as our opin- 
ion, that had Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten receiver- 
ships of Cornwall instgad of one, he would not 
have died in affluence. | Ie never would have at- 
tained to comfort or independence in his fortune. 
A vain man may become rich, because his vanity 
may thitst for ouly a single mode of gratification. 
An ambitious man, a bon vivant, a sportsman, may 
severally control their expences ; 
is inveterately thoughtless of ences, and 
callous to re 3 who knows not when he squan- 
ders money, he feels not those wbligations 
which consutute or direct its uses; such a fuan it 
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‘BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 





is impossible to rescue from destruction. ‘We go 


further, we: profess fot to conjecture to what indi- 











viduals, the above réproach of forgotton friendship 
has been —_ against persons of illustri- 
ous rank, there neve was a more unfounded accie 
——— al ee ay whole life, 
st as he ought t@have done in the quarters al- 
luded to. He then teceived the ond ebutantal 
proofs of kind @nxious attachment from these 
persue and it to his credit that he was not 
insensible to their r@gard. If the mistaken advo- 


cates of Mr. Sh ‘were so much his enemies, 
as to wish that he haé been raised to some elevated 
office, are they not @ware that even one month’s 
active attendance of twelve, he was at all times 
utterly incapable of giving ? But what friends are 
blamed for neglecting Mr. Sheridan? What friend- 
ship did he ever form? We more than doubt 
whether he could faiply claim the rights of friend- 
ship with any leadetpf the Whig Administration. 
We know that he hag pablicly asserted Mr. Fox to 
be his friend, and that he has dwelt with much el- 








-oquence 6n the sweets and enjoyments of that con- 


nexion ; but it has never been our fortune to find 
on any public or private oc- 
casion, bound hi by reciprocal pledges. Evi- 
dence against the admission of such ties on his 
part, may be drawn from the well known cnec- 
dotes of what occurred within a few days of that 
statesman’s death. fact is, that a life of con- 
viviality and in rance seldom favours the 
cultivation of th r tastes and affections, 
which are necessary to the existence of intimate 
friendship. ‘That’ Sheridan had as many ad- 
mirers as acquaintdaces there is.no room to doubt ; 
but they admired only his astonishing powers ; 
there never was a second opinion or feeling, as to 
the unfortunate use he made of them. 

“ We have now performed an honest duty, and 
in many particulars an humbling and most distress- 
ing one we have found it. Never were such gifts 
as those which Providence showered upon Mr. 
Sheridan so abused—never were talents so miser- 
ably perverted. The term “greatness” has been 
most ridiculously, and, in a moral sense, most per- 
niciously applied to the character of one, who, to 
8 charitably of him,‘was the weakest of men. 
Had he employed his matchless endowments with 
but ordinary judgment, nothing in England, hardly 
any thing in Zurope, could have eclipsed his name, 
or obstructed his progress. It is the peculiar 
praise and glory of our political constitution, that 
great abilities may emerge form the meanest station 
and seize the first honours of the community. It 
is the nobler praise, and purer happiness of our 
moral system, that great vices throw obstacles be- 
fore the march of ambition, which no force nor su- 
periority of intellect can remove.” 
SS 


- AGRICULTURE. 


OF MANURES IN GENERAL. 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LasT. 

Of pure marles there are four printipal kinds, distin. 
guished according to their colours; a white, a yellow, a 
red, and a bine; there is 2lso a black, but less common. 
These are distinguished under the name of pure martes 
of those colours ; for there are also foul and coarser kinds 
of the same. 

Maries, of these several colours, v in their texture 
and hardness ; bat, in general, the white are the softest 
and Ephron, and the blue are the firmest. Fer this rea- 
son the white is most used in England, for pasture 
grounds, and the blue for what they cail their corn lands. 
But this is roe te be.established into « law to the farmer. 
Though in any country, where they have a choice, they 
use tue softest for pasture, because they dissolve most 
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freely ; and the harder for plowed Jands, where they are 
more assisted by tillage. «te who has either kind, may 
use it indifferently oa both occasions in this manner. If 
it be the blue or any other of the compact sorts, let hipr 
lay it upon his corn land, or where he sows his English 
grain, early in the season, that the weather may mellow 
it before the last plowing: if it be for pasture ground, 
let him in the same manner lay it on in time, spreading it 
thin. If it be the white er any other of the loose and 
crumbly kinds, it need not be laid on till late, because it 
breaks and dissolves almost as soon as exposed to the 
weather. The colour of marle is no certain proof of it# 
nature ; but, in general, the red and yellow are of a mid- 
dle degree between the blue and the white. 

The husbandman thus sees the vast value of marle 
and it is natural he should seek for it in his own grounds ; 
we shall endeavour to assist him in the search. It is 
frequently in many places where it is not regarded or 
even known, and if this is the case in Europe, why may 
it not be the case in America! If it lies too deep, it may 
not be worth taking up, but that is seldom the case in 
England : it is commonly near the surfxee. If a well be 
sunk at any time upon or near his land, let him look 
carefully over all the kinds of earth that are thrown up. 
Let him examine the sides of ditches newly dug; and 
follow the plough with a careful eye, observing if it any 
where turn up matter different from the soil. If he 
discovers nothing in these researches, let him then try the 
augur, boring in different places. Clay oftenest lies un- 
der marle. Mellow earth is the next soil that is likely to 
conceal it: and after this the leamy earth. It sometimes 
lies under gravel, but seldom in plenty: it rarely is 
found under a sandy soil, and then commonly in a_thin 
vein, and at a great depth. The clayey soil oftenest has 
marie under it ; ahd it is usually of the finest kind. 

The soil which requires marle most of all, and which 
is the most improved by it, is the sandy. 

Of the use of Mud as a. Manure. 

Mud is mellow earth, washed and worn to a surprising 
fineness by the action of water. This is such as is dragged 
out of rivers, where it has been many years coliccting, 
and where sand and all other foulnesses whatsoever are 
thoroughly washed from it. 

It is this which in some of its properties resembles 
marle. {t is the softest, fattest and mellowest of all 
earthy substances next to that; and like marle it breaks 
with the least rains, and crumbles away ; so far they are 
alike; as also in giving great fertility ; but marie is a 
particular substance, and has a lasting quality of en- 
riching land; whereas mud isonly mould in a certain 
form, and its effect is of no long continuance. 

River mud is proper to give fertility, and nothing 
else; for its richness is all its character. Pond mud will 
enrich, atid at the same time give a body to the soil from 





the clay it usually contains ; and ditch mud thqugh it will 
less enrich, will serve better than any to break a tough 
land. AMANA 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEESLY MAGAZINE. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE BOSTON STAGE. 


CONTINUED FROM OUR FIRST NUMBER. 


We now give the Law to which we alluded in 
our first number. It will give a better idea of the 
opinions which were formerly entertained concern - 
ing the utility of the Theatre, than any thing we can 
say upon that subject: and the reader may at the 
same time observe that the ideas then current diff- 
ered but little from those which the judicious now 
express concerning the present state of the Stage— 
if we except only the infliction of penalties. 


An Act to prevent Stage Plays end other Theatri. 
cal Entertainments. 

For preventing and avoiling the many anc! 
creat mischiefs which arise from ra staye-plava, 
interludes and other theairical entertainments, 
which not only occasion great and unnecessary 


4 , 
expences, and discourage mdustry and frugality, 


but likewise tend venerally te increase imnorality, 
impiety and a coutempt of religion : 
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Srcr. 1. Be itenacted, &c. that from and after the 
publication of this act no person or persons who- 
soever shall or may, for his or their gain, or for 
any price er valuable consideration, let or suffer to 
be used and improved any house, room or place 
whatsoever, for acting or carrying on any stage- 
plays, interludes or other theatrical entertainments, 
on pain of forfeiting and paying for each and every 
day or time such house, room or place shall be let, 
used or improved contrary to this act, twenty 
pounds. 

Secr. 2, And be it further enacted, that if at 
any time or times whatsoever from and after the 
publication of this act, any person or persons shall 
be present as an actor in, or spectator of any stage- 
play, interlude, or theatrical entertainment in any 

ouse, room or place where a greater number of 
persons than twenty shall be assembled together, 
every such person shall forfeit and pay, for every 
time he or they shall be present as aforesaid, five 
pounds, March, 1750.) 

Mr. Harper supposing, as we have already ob- 
served, that his performances would escape the 
letter of the Law by being entitled ‘Moral Lectures,’ 
proceeded in his theatrical career in defiance of 
many temporary and, in some instances, vexatious 
disturbances. One interruption in particular we 
recollect, which took place during the representa- 
tion of the ‘School for Scandal.’ Some bigotted 
zealots whe, it appears, happened’ to have more 
Law than reason on their side, obtained of the 
Governour* authority to arrest, under sanction of 
the Act which we have given above, our thespian 
delinquents. A warrant was accordingly issued, 
and during the performance of the above mei...oned 
Comedy, Sheriff Allen actually arrested Mr. Har- 
per while, in the character of*Charles Surface,” he 
was knocking down to‘Mr. Premium’ the portraits 
efhis ancestors. In this dilemma Mr. Harper saw 
no other remedy but that of making an immediate 
appeal to the spectators of this outrage, and he ac- 
eordingly addressed himself to the audience, which 
was large aud highly respectable, and requested 
their advice concerning the course of conduct 
which in such a vexatious situation, it was becom- 
ing in him te pursue. 

Though the audience were justly indignant at 
such an unexpected interruption of an innocent as 
well as rational amusement, several gentlemen in 
the boxes advised Mr. Harper to close the perform- 
ances and accompany the Officer, remarking at the 
same time that from whatever motive such an un- 
reasonable step had been taken, it was the duty of 
the manager to submit to the constituted authority. 
Mr. Harper accordingly apnounced that the enter- 
tainments were at an end and that the Box-Keeper 
would return the money which had been received 
for tickets. But, as it was the benefit night of 
Mr. Kenney, who had become a favorite from his 
indetatigable attentions to his profession, it was sug- 

ested, and the proposal unanimously applaud- 
ed, thatthe deserving actor should retain the whole 
amount of receipts. This affair, so creditable to 
the generosity of our townsmen, being thus settled 
without opposition, the spectators were about re- 
tiring, when a young gentleman adventurousl y leap- 
ed from the second row of boxes—indignantly strip- 
ped the rms of the Commonwealth from the an- 
nel of the stage bex and stamped them under foot ; 
and the audience expressed their sympathy in the 
mdignation of the youth by a burst of enthusiastic 
applause. We record this anecdote for the pur- 
pose of showing the temper of the times and the 
confirmed attachment which even at this early pe- 
siod, (1792) all clases of our townsmen exhibited 
for the drama ; an attachment which continued ra- 

idly to strengthen and extend itself, uutil the pe- 
xiod when the present managers commenced their 
8 management of the Theatre ; since which ever- 

* We asserted in our Ist Number that the Governor 
epenly countenanced the erection of the Theate. This 
was a mistake. Whatever might have been the chief 
magistrate’s private opinion of such an est. blishment, he 
publickly opposed it from the experience which he had 
ef tlie , ermicious influence of the Stage in England. 
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to-be regretted era it has-been the fate of Bosto- 
nians to learn with silent indignation the important 
lesson—how the noblest of institutions may be de- 
graded by the government of those whose taste ope- 
rates only in their Kitchens, and whose principle is 


found only in the Bank. Ex. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


sare 7” 

Full of sound and fury,— 

Signifying—nothing.— 
Tuvnspar, Noy. 27.—BERTRAM. 


Ir is now generally understood that the character of 
‘ Bertram’ was avowedly written for the purpose of allow- 
ing Mr. Keay, an English actor of considerable celebrity, 
to display some tragic powers that are peculiar to himseif. 
This novel plan of copying actors instead of the orig- 
inal from the hand of nature, does in some degree ac- 
count for that ignorance of human nature, which 
the author of this tragedy displays in his designing a 
hero so totally unfit to excite dramatic sympathy. 
We can conceive the propriety of. a comic writer’s 
moulding a eharacter to suit some peculiar powers of 
grimace or humour possessed by a comedian ; but we can 
think it scarcely credible that a tragic poet, who possesses 
genius for his ait, should take a favourite actor for his 
model in tragedy, and consult only the capacity of the 
performer’s voice, the flexibility of his countenance, or 
the graces of his person, as his only guide to the 
pathos, the passion, or the conduct of his tragedy, 
instead of looking for the archetype of his hero in soci- 
ety, and consulting his own bosom for the sentiment and 
the conduct by which his fictitious character is to be dis- 
tinguished. In these days of dramatic innovation it is 
not improbable that the poet who could conceive such an 
undramatic character as Bertram, might have bad re- 
course to this mechanical recipe for manufacturing a 
hero. Now, though Mr. Kray enjoyed the singular hap- 
piness of having at hand the dramatic tailor to shape his 
tragic drapery to the contour of his person—yet we have 
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no reason to lament that Mr. Cooper was denied a simi- 


lar privilege. He was in Bertram equally remarkable 
for the Salipuiont with which he conceived the part, 
and the unequalled vigour with which it was exccuted. 
As the author’s outline of his hero is so distorted from 
natural dimensions as to border upon caricature, it must 
follow of course that, in the hands of an ordinary actor, 
the part must become ridiculous. To display Ber- 
tram to any advantage, his personator must be able 
to pourtray those violent emotions which in the 
original seem to border upon maduess. We had 
thonght heretofore that Mr. Cooper was not so happy 
in the display of mental conflicts of this elevated order, 
as he is allowed to be in expressing Law gonad emotions 
of the Soul, that require the graces of unjmpassioned 
elocution. In his performance of ‘Bertram,’ however, 
he soared far beyond his usual tamely elaborate ele- 
gance, and assumed a more fiery, impessioned, 
and yet natural tone of acting than we ever recollect 
observing in any of his preceding performances ; none 
of which, we think, ever afforded an example of those 
powers he here exhibited, of painting, in the most vivid 
colours, the transports of hatred and revenge; the muta- 
tions of which, from the frenzied denunciations of mad- 
ness, down to the sullen torpor of-despair, were so appar- 
ent in Mr. C’s performance of this fiendlike character, 
as even to shock the feelings ; it was too naturally painful 
to be pleasing. We viewed the performance wich feelings 
similar to those which might be supposed to be excited 
at the sight of an anatomical exhibrion of the human frame, 
where every muscle and feature is distorted with agony, 
andthe wholesystein «ppears in convulsions ; here, though 
we admire the exquisite skill of the artist, Wwe cannot but 
abhor the manner in which itis exhibited. On the whole, 
whatever may have been the effect which this admirable 
delineation of an unnatural and disgusting character had 
on the feelings of the spectators, we Can at least say for 
ourselves, that we thought it the most animated, vigorous 
and finished attempt we ever witnessed, at depicting, 
tith equal power and ski'l, the strongest conflicts of the 
passions. ¥y. 
a— 

If Mr. Cooper is desirous of making his appearance to 
the audience, during bis future performances, we would 
suggest the propriety of increasing the light of the The- 
atre at his own expense, as it is in vain to expect this favor 
from the managers. 

« There's husbandry in heaven—the lights 
AR ALL ovr.” 


This text of Baxavo, the have been too long 
illustrating. If they cannot light up the stage with the 
radiance of Gaxrus, let us at least have it illuminated 
with Qip 
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THE THINKER.....Vo. IV. 


Mr. Tureen, 

To you who so kindly volunteer to wield the pen against 
the common foe of our sex, and to urge the comforts and 
blessings of the comnubiai state, I give my liveliest thanks ; 
and were there more of your mind, how many countenaine 
ces-which now wear the sickly expression of despondency, 
would brighten into joy, and be irradiated by the smiling 
beams of pleasure. Oh! could you by your exertions 
make pioselytes to your doctrine, how should we hail you 
as the benefactor of pining virgins and antiquated maids, 
To none but you who have menifested sueh a friendship 
to us, by your attack upon old bachelors, would I confess 
that I have passed that dreaded era of life, which too often 
proves the rubicon of our fate, on whose brink a crowd 
of apes appears to frighten conteniment from our bosoms. 
Alas ! it is deplorably true ! and I have no more hope of 
making conquests than [had fifteen years ago. It is true, 
I sometimes fascinated by the display of wit, vivacity and. 
knowledge, particularly derived from. the many novels 
with which I have enriched my mind ; but in a little time 
my votaries vanish like. morning vapours, leaving but a 
gleam of hope behind. 

My dearest friend, what am.I to do in this disastrous 
dilemma ? I have patronized Frizette-makers from Italy— 
Milleners from London-—Bonnet makersfrom Paris—Pey-. 
fumers from Naples—Furriers from Germany—Mercers 
from Canton ;—in short, every thing /ushionadle has re- 
eeived my attention.. I have exposed my neck, arms and 
‘bosom, until the shivering winds of winter have made every 
fashion truckle—t have worn the shortest petticoats, which 
did not reachthe ancle—the most modish Co RSELETS, Which 
by continual lacing, have produced a delicacy in my com- 
plexion vieing with alabaster, and this enlivened occasion- 
ally by a few tints of rouge has, if I may believe my 
mirror, given me a claim to no inconsiderable share of 
admiration, And all this, sir, has proved of no permanent 
advantage. Will you give me your advice ? you cannot 
but sympathize with me for my misfortune—Tell me 
good Mr. Thinker, what course F shall pursue to aiteia 
my desired object. 

I subscribe myself with my adopted modern name in- 
stead of Biry, which my old-fusiioned parents gare me 
and which. brought upon me the detested name of Aunt 
Polly—and wish you the greatest success in the cause of - 
matrimony. 

Your cbtiged and humble servant, 
Anthonetta Margaretta Helena Elviza Matilda Pentorine. 





Miss Penronrna, 
(Pardon the omission of the fashionable catalogue of 
names, for I am in haste;) { . 
Tuar Lhave a great desire to serve any of your 
sex, I think you will do-me the justice to believe : 
therefore the frankness and candour with which I 
shall address you need no apology. To attain 
then, the object which appears to be the highest 
ambition of your life, you at present pursue a mis- 
taken path. ‘The external decorations of fashion, 
and the still more-superticial adornings of the mind 
to which you have hitherto devoted your time, may 
attract the fop, or ensnare him who looks only at 
dress, and desires nothing beyond the. dis lay of 
finery in which you so much indulge ; but the men 
of sense can never be caught with these absurd frip- 
eries. Young er proven fools, under the in- 
uence of disgracctul passions, may be charmed b: 
the nudity of your shoulders, neck,.&c.—but tho. e- 
whose regard is worth insuring, despise the immoa- 
est custom, and pity her whose tnind | is weak enough 
to suppose ees | can be thus captivated. As tothe 
corselets which you imagine so much improve’ 
your form, and by robbing the cheek of nature’s- 
loveliest hue, oblige you to resort to art to give you. 
a es appearance ; they are the most destruc- 
tive and potent engines in the hands of health’s dee: 
stroyer, that the foll of a pitiful Aer amar 
ever introduced ; an inatack of adding toa la y’s: 
shape deprive: it of all its native ease, and give it 
a stiffness altogether incompatible with that grice 
which delights eve Rekeitesee th is unfortunate 
for you, my. dear am, that you tought to re- 
commend yourself to me, by the men‘ion of novel- 
reading, for it has been said by those who thirk 
more profoundly than myself, that nothing tends 
more to vitiate the mind than crowding it with 
these distorted representations ef human life. It 
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cannot be said to enrich when it creates a distaste 
for what is really excellent, and incites one to imi- 
tate the fantastic notions of some romantic charac- 
ter, which can never be realized in the common 
track of life. 

Should these hints produce a conviction of the 
fillacy of youy-former ideas, it is the opinion of 
him who ardently wishes the prosperity and happi- 
ness of your sex, that you will be more fortunate 
in your favorite pursuit, than the’course you have 
heretofore adopted cetld ever have made you. 
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THE REFLECTOR.....Wo. I. 


Ix taking a view of the situation of man and the cir- 
cumstances under which he is placed, we perceive bis du- 
ty is such, that by the pursuance of it, happiness is secured, 
and by a violation of-this rule results his misery. Sur- 
rounded by evils and calamities, as he sometimes is, un- 
mindful that he might have brought them upon himself 
bv his folly, he traces them to a higher source, to the hand 
of Providence. If we visit the abodes of sickness and 
sorrow, do we find those whose lives have been uniformiy 
characterised by temperance and prudence and rectitude 
of conduct, or do we discover the victims of intemperance 
and sensuality ? We should find premature eld age, lan- 
guishing youth, and an untimely grave, the ‘lot of those, 
who had entailed those evi's:on themselves by a lamenta- 
ble pervers'on of faculties, which were given for higher 
and nobler purposes,and might have been the sources of 
lusting enjoyment. If we turn to those who are repining 
under adverse fortune, at the frowns of the world, or des- 
ponding in the vale of poverty ; shall we not more often 
than otherwise find their miseries of this kind, of their 
own procuring ? May they not be the consequence in in- 
dolence or too great fondness for pleasure? Are they rot 
the immed aie :esult of some false step in the gratification 
of passion, the tendency of which was.to bring one into 
neglect; and, perhaps, involve him in irretrievable ruin ? 
It is ay old maxim, that every one is the artificer of his 
own ruin. We may, indeed, fall into disesteem and ne- 
glect, even when in the pursuit of our duty ; this, howev- 
er, seldom happens ; but maintaining the practice of vir- 
tue and industry, and by adopting every prudent measure, 
in all our concerns in hfe, we may with reason hope we 
are inthe surest road to prosperity ; and wherever any have 
failed in the attainment of this end, it is in consequence 
of their having deviated from the path of duty, rather 
than by finding any insuperable obstacles in thar way.— 
With a mistaken notion of our infallibility, we are ready 
to impute our misfortunes to any other cause than to our- 
selves, and if we can find no other origin, rather than im- 
peach ourselves, we have the presumption to arraign the 
hand of heaven. 

If we consider the moral and political state of the world, 
we find the rule obtains. We find communities of men 
torn by civil discord and intestine commotions. We sce 
hosts, fraught, perhaps, with rage and cruelty, setting 
themselves in martial array against opposing hosts, to in- 
ergase the woe already entailed on man: But whence 
the cause ? Are they not the result of madness and ambi- 
tion, of violent and disorderly passions ? Do they origi- 
nate in the dissensions of the great, and the fury of the 
people ? Aad would they not cease, were man to subdue 
or control bis passions, and measure his conduct by the 
principles of wisdom, probity and virtue ’ Were this the 
case, contentions and animosities would be banished the 
earth, and prosperity and happiness universally prevail. 


——> + en 
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To note the views of the age, and reclaim the morals of 
mankind, would, indeed, be an herculean task; but to 
unveil the arts of the designing, and exhibit the steps by 
which knayish men have aaa ed to popularity and influ- 
ence, to the great injury of the honest and unsuspectin 
part of the community, is the duty of every ci 
zen. ‘The more notorious erimes are recognized and pun- 
ished by our laws ; while, for others of less cyuelty, but 
not of hes injury to the public, there “is no tribunal, ex- 
eept public opinion, and no punishment but general exe- 
sration.and contempt. a, 

The apostle shewed his knowl of the human heart 
when he declared, that “the love of money’is the root of. 
all evil.” Most of the vices of the present «ge originate 
from this root. Does the merchant undersell his neigh- 
bour?—he hopes to deceive the giddy multitude, and 
by a sacrifice on one article, to realizé a great profit on 
forty others. Does the lawyer assume consequential airs, 
a grave face, a learned age, a studied s /—he 
hopes by counterfeiting those talents he does not possess, 
to shield his cranium against the charge of emptiness. 


But behold that disciple of Esculapius—bis 
is peculiax ; his dress Puadiive tet Ob hia betieen sai 


e 
af- 


“@ronoke. Cymana was closely blockaded by them, and 
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fectation has seized even the horse and the horse’s attire. 
He shows his professional knowledge by a wise look, or a 
significant nod of the head ; or by some other demonstra- 
tion equally convincing. At one time, his language is 
concise, and dealt out by measure—at another, his voluble 
tongue finds no rest. Put no ctmfidence in this man— 
gold is his object, pot your safety—he goes about to de- 
ceive—he is a quack of the first order. 

Astonishing as it xppears, by such base and contempti- 
ble arts as these, have wicked, and ignorant men + cquired 
undisturbed empire over the minds of a large portion of 
the people among whom they reside ; to the great injury 
of society, and neglect of men, every way more worthy 
of confidence and regard. Could their real characters be 
clearly seen and understood, the Public would say, 

“ They are monsters of so frightful mein 
As, to be hated, need but to be seen.”’ 
OusEnvaron. 
—— +o 


FROM THE CHAMBERSBURGH REPOSITORY. 
NATURAL PHENOMENON. 


Turnr has been exhibited within these two or three 
days, a Lusus Natura really surprising—a female Negro 
Child, with a whiteness of skin which extends over part 
of its head, spreads over its breasts, and covers its legs 
and thighs down to the ancles. This Child, which, ac- 
cording to its keeper, was born in Virginia, of black pa- 
rents, and is about two years of aye, at first sight may be 
consilered an Albino ; but, upon minute inspection, ap- 
pears to be a phenomenon of nature, in generis, and, as 
far as my reading extends, a non-descript. The negro 
Albinos are of two kinds—sueh as are perfectly white at 
their birth, and such as become so by gradual destruction 
of the black color of their skins, commencing from a white 
spot somewhere exhibiting itself, and thence extending all 
over the body. Both kinds of Albinos, or white negroes, 
born of black parents, are not uncommon in Africa, as well 
as elsewhere. 

Such as are born white, are always of a delicate frame 
and constitution, with a skin devoid of that natural reddish 
tinge, which characterizes the child of white parents, and 
having a milky white, or morbid appearance, like theskin 
o&a dead body. Their hearing is bad, their vision, too, 
is extremely weak, and unable to bear the light of the 
sun, but is highly serviceable in the deep shade or dark- 
ness of night. 

This strange and unaccountable peculiarity of the con- 
stitution of the human race, is not confined to the natives 
of Africa alone—it is not uncommon in the islands of 
Ceylon and Java, and all the countries of. those latitudes. 
Sausure and other physiologists have described it as oc- 
curing in Europe and America, (the Encyclopedia, article 
Albino——14 vol. Med. Rep.) ‘The Yauvop an Albino, be- 
sides the extreme delicacy of frame, constitution and 
vision, which distinguishes the African Albino, is des- 
cribed as possessing a fiery cast of the eye—a redness 
supposed to be owing to the great impulse of the blood 
into the relax vessels ofthatorgan. (Vide Encyclopedia, 
article Albino.) The production of the Albino has always 
been considered as the effect of disease, and has been 
attributed by one to a vicious secretion in the skin, and 
to the deficiency of t.e pigmentum megrum the eye (vide 
Blum. Phys.) by another to an entire absence of the rete 
mucosum ; by a third to the dead whiteness of that sub- 
stance, and by Buffon to an exertion of nature to recover 
a white colour, which he supposes to be the patural and 
a colour of man, however it may now be modified 

y climate, manners and aliment. 

The negro child exhibited in this place, is distinguish- 
ed by none of those peculiarities which marl. the Albino 
—Its form, its hearing, its eye, are as good as usual, with 
other children, except a blueish tinge which pervades the 
white of the eye, and which may, perhaps, be commen to 
young negroes. The black part of. the skin is as black 
as the common run of the negroes’ skins—the white part 
of the child’s skin is not to be distinguished from the 
most delicate white skin, exhibiting the natural florid ap- 
pearance which distinguishes the white person from the 
Albino ; and distinotly transmitting the blue colour of its 
little veins—its thighs, legs and arms are interspersed 
with small well defined black spots, - The child remains 
a’ it was born, exhibiting an increase of the whiteness of 
the skin, as is the case with Albinos. The hair on its 
head that covers the white skin, is like the driven snow, 
whilst the rest is like that of the natural negro. 


Or 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

From the Spanish Maine —By the arrival, on Saturday, 
of the schooner Serah &? Hannah, from ira, we have 
late accounts from the Maine. ‘Lhe Patriots~are in pos- 
session of Margarits, Barcelona, Cerupino, and part of 
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ae much straitened for provisions, was expected soon 
to fail into their hands. The Royalist General Moaares, 
advancing to the relief of Cumana, was attacked near 
Barcelona, by the Patriots, and defeated with a very co- 
siderable loss—he was not supposed to have more than 
1500 or 2000 men under his command ; while the Patriots 
could muster, under their different leaders, near!v 10,000 
Even the Spanish officers themselves began to despair of 
much longer defending that part of the Spanish domin- 
ions against the Revolutionists. The celebrated partizan 
Sir Gregor McGregor, wno was represented in the late 
Spanish accounts to have been killed, and his body cut 
up and salted, and sent to Mexico, is still alive, and in 
command of a strong body of Revolutionists near Cumana. 
Phere was a Spanish fleet of 10 or 12 sail at Cumana, as- 
sisting in the defence of that place. The Patriots at 
Margarita, were in great distress for provisions. 
harieston Courier 


It is announced in Paris papers to the 2ist Oct. receiv 
ed at New-York, that the council of war convened for 
the trial of Marshal Greschy, have decided that they are 
incompetent to try him on the charge exhibited. 





From London, Oct.17 «The Rev. Mr. Taacurr, of Bos- 
ton, is with me. He goes tomorrow to Gravesend, and 
embarks for the Cape of Good Hope, in the ship Brilliant 
“of 400 tons.” 
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DOMESTIC, 

A respectable Philadeiphia paper asscrts, that Mr, - 
Dascuxors, the Russian minister, Ads wot been recalled 
by his sovereign ;—That he Aas not notified the cessation 
of Lis mission—though he is at liberty so to do, by hie 
general instructions, if he finds that the reasonable ex- 
pectations of his government are not answered by the 
continuance of it ;—-That the Russian Consul General 
never committed any offence against the laws of the coun- 
try ;—That the ebmplaint against him, on which he was 
arrested and dizgracefully confined with felons, was the 
result of a mercenary conspiracy ;—That he, the consul, . 
is able, at any time, to furnish ample proof of his inno- 
cence ;—~And that the demands for reparation made by 
the Russian minister were in consequence of positive and 
express instructions from the emperor his master. 

The U. 8. brig Chippawa, Capt. Reap, left this port or 
Wednesday, for the Gulph of Mexico, where she is to 
join Com, sMorris’s squadron. 

The electors of President and ¥ice President will con 
vene in their several- states on Wednesday next, to give 
their votes, in obedience to the constitution. 

Congress will assemble at Washington on Monday 
next. ‘The Speaker, and many members, have already 
arrived. The President’s Messaye will probably afford a 
full view of the actual situation of our affairs with Russia, 
Spain, France and Naples. 

Taratae—On Monday evening, will be presented, The 
Gamester, with a new Afterpiece, entitled, Who’s Who ? ox 
The Double Imposture. 


DEDICATION. 
_ The Dedication of the New Meeting Hotse in Dr. Har- 
ris’ Parish, in Dorchester, is to be on Monday next ; and 
the services will begin at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 











MARRIAGES. 

In this tawn, Capt. Moses Bond, to Miss Harriet Loring 
—Mr. Jedidiah Barker, to Miss Matilda Reynolds. 

At Dedham, Mr. William H. Mann, printer, to Miss 
Charlotte Billings—At Salem, Rev. John Prince, L. L. ©. 
to Mrs. Emily Waldo—At Durham, (Me.) Capt. John Pe- 
ters, to Mrs. Olive Bathrick. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Alexander H. Gibbs, mer. of this towr, 
to Miss Ellen M. Hatch, daughter of the late Crowell Il 
Esq.—Moses Whiting, Esq. of Dedham, to Mrs. Isabe) 
Dudley—Maj. Benjamin Meriam, toMiss Abigail Harrict 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Mr. Oliver. Howe, agee | 
29—Miss Exnilia Wells, daughter of John Weils, Fsq.— 
Mr. Edward Dowran, a native of Ireland—Lucy Louisa, 
only daughter of Mr. Benj. French, aged 11 months—+ 
Widow Mary Baker, aged 75—Harriet Newhall, daughter 
of Wm. W. Motley, aged 17 months—Isabella Porter, in+ 
fant child of Henry and Isabella Homes—-Mr. Wm. Oliver, 
aged 35—Widow Hannah Gore, aged 67—Miss Rachel 
Emmons—Catharine M. Resteaux, daughter of Mr. Robert 
Resteaux, aged 13 years. 

At Charlestown, Jonathan Tewe, jun. aged 7. At Cam- 
bridgeport, George M. Kuhn, aged 4 years, son of MP.- 
George Kuhn, jun—At Brookins, Ebzabeth A. Davis, 
aged 16 years. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL) 
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TO THE CANARY BIRD. 


Wars er of the golden plumes, 
Little warbler tune thy throat ; 
Here no harsher sound presumes, 
To interrupt thy note. 


Carol forth thy gentle Jay ; 
Here within.this shady bower ; 
With thy music soft and gay ; 
Cheer my lonely hour. 


Soft, thou answer’st to my call ; 
Ah ! thy notes are wild and sweet ; 
Yet in mournful strains they fall, 
Sorrow they repeat. 


Thou complain’st a ruffian hand 
Rudely stole thee from thy home ; 
Distant from thy native land, 
Thou wast doom’d to roam. 
From thy native happy isle, 
Thou, alas, wast roughly torr’; 
¥rom thy liberty’s sweet smile, 
Thou wast swiftly borne. 


Here thou mournest thy sad faie, 
Clos’d within a wiry cage; 
Warbling lowly through the grate, 

Thy sorrow to assuage. 


Here then in this hawthorn shade, 
Safely thou shall rest ; 
Nought shall thy retreat invade, 
No ruffian thee molest. 


I'll protect thee from all harm, 
Ever will I prove thy friend, 
To thy prison ev’ry charm 
In my pow’r, I'll lend. 


So when I’m oppressed with grief, 
May 1 find some friendly breast, 
Where my woes will find relief, 


My sorrows sinlg to rest. 
Mora. 
2+ oe 
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A MORAL FABLE. 
Ut fos—in septis. 

A Parwnose €ver sweet to view, 
Beside a lovely snow-drop grew. 
They were the boasted rile of spring, 
Fann’d by the Zephyr’s y Wing. 
Each t itself the choicest flower, 
‘That ever drank the spangl'd shower ; 
And vied for beauty, sought for praise, 
Beneath the sun’s resplendent rays. 
At length the snow-drop, fraught with ire, 
Began to vent its jealous fire ; 
* You, primrose, are not blest as I 
* Who can delight each passing eye. 
«Superior beauties I may claim, 
* But you was born to meet disdain. 
* That yellow-tinge which courts the air 
sIs nothing but ¢ type of care. 
* Review Py a and worth, 
* Know, sprang from r earth 
* While you from oo be fanaa arose, : 
* The truth, your sallow visage shows ; 
* A gro » paltry flower, and pale, 
* The jest of every nipping gale. 
*T am the poet’s theme, 
«Of me the bard delights to dream, 
‘In lofty verse he sings my praise 
* And paints me in his choicest lays. 
* But you, the early bud of care, 
* Was never seen to flourish there.’ 
The primrose heard with modest ear, 


And, ‘ flower,’ it said, « tho’ sprung so near, 


‘I still coequal praise may claim, 

‘ Nor was T born to meet disdain. 

* Know, that we both, though now so gay, 
*Shali soon be lost, and face away ; 

‘ And if for beauty’s meed, you vie, 


. * Waat boots it —since we both must die 
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The rose is lovely to behold, 

‘ The cowslip too, which boasts of gold, 

‘The tulip, and the lilly, fair, 

‘ All yield their fragrance to the air. 

* But soon their beauty fades away, 

‘ And then, proud snow-drop, what are they ”” 
Ladies! be wise! from pride refrain ;_ 

Nor, of your matchless charms, be vain ; 
When flowers, turn’d moralists, advise— 
Believe your mirrors tell you lies. 

Beauty is short, and soon you'll find, 

The greatest centers in the mind. . 

Let virtue be your constant guide, : 
Make her your friend, your boast, your pride. Rx. 


a 
(SELECTED. ) 
THE MARINER’S DREAM. 
Iw slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay, 
His hammock swung loose at'the sport of the wind; 


But watch-worn weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danc’d in his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, his dear native bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s merry morn— 
While Mem’ry stood sideways, half covered with flowers, 


‘ And restored ev’ry rose but secreted its thorn. 


Then Fancy, her magica! pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy rise— 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flow’r o’er the thatch, 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall ; 
All trembling with transport he raises the laich, 

And the Voices of loved ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight, 

His check is impearl’d with a mother’s warm tear, 
And the lips of the boy.in a love-kiss unite, 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 


The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 

Joy quickens his e—all hardships seem o’er, 

And a murmur. iness steals through his rest,— 
“O God! thou hast diest me, I ask for no mare.” 


Ah! whence is that flame, which now bursts on his eye? 
Ah! what is that sound which now startles his ear? 
Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on the sky ! 
’Tis the cracking of thunders, the groans of the sphere. 
He springs from his hammock—he flies to the deck, 
Amazement confronts him with images dire— 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck— 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are on fire! 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell— 

In vain the lost wretch calls on Mary to save; 

Unseen bands of spirits are ringing lus Kneil, 

And the Death Angel flaps his b.oad wing o’er the wave! 


Oh ! sailor-boy, woe to thy dream of delight, 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work ef bliss, 
Where now is the picture that fancy tguched bright, 
The Parent’s fond pressure, and Lovgi honied kiss. 


Oh! sailor-boy! sailor-boy! never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes repay ; 
Unbless’d and unhonour’d down deep in the main, 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 
No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge ; 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding sneet be, 
And the winds in the midnight of winter, thy dirge. 
On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral sirall grow, 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years and shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shail roll, 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye— 

Uh! sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! peage to thy soul 
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THE FALLING TOWER. 
Manx ye the Tower, whose lonely halls 
Re-echo to yon falling stream ’ 
Mark ye its bare and crumbling walls, 
Where slowly fades the sinking beam / 


There oft, when eve in silent trance, 

Hears the lorn red-breast’s plaintive moan, 
Time, casting round a cautious glance, 

Heaves from its base some mould’ring stone. 
There, though in time’s departed day, 

War wav’d his glittering bame:s high ; 
Though many a manstiel pow the. isy, 

Aud many a beauty tranc’d tuc eye? 





Yet never ’midst the gorgeous scene, 
*Midst the proud feasts of splendid pow’r,’ 
Shone on the pile a beam serene, , 
So bright as gilds its falling hour. 
Oh! thus when life’s gay scenes shall fade, 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom, 
When creeping agé shall bear my head, 
And foint to me the sil st tomb: 


Then may religion’s hallow’d flame 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray, 
And bid it seek in purer frame. 
‘One bright eternity of day ! 
—s +o 
CURIOSITY. 


“oF For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s fondling erms, 
fn foreign climes to rove. The pensive sage 
Heediess of sleep, or midnight’s hurtful vapours, 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper; bence the scorn 
Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transport once; hence th’ attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment. 


POWER OF TIME. 
Ir neither brass nor marble can withstand 
The mortal force of Time’s destructive hand, 
‘When this old cassock, said a Welch divine, 
Js out at elbows, why should I repine? 


aoe 


AMUSEMENT. 


A Sweat for a Sweat—A Physician had a skeleton so 
fixed, that on entering the room a spring was touched, 
when, in an imstant, it grasped the person entering. An 
Irishman C xapa ced called on the doctor for some 
medical aid, and was shown into the room where the skele- 
ton was—it seized him in amoment—Oh, Jasus !—up with 
his fist to defend himseif ; ‘but to his great aswnishment, 
he saw the gastly figure disengaging itself, when he flew 
from the house fike lightning. A few days after meeting 
the doctor, (who might be call’d a walking skeleton), 
coming out of his own house,—Ah, my honey—are you 
there! do you think I dont know you, with your clothes 
on ? he seizes the doctor by the throttle, and bestowing » 
few hearty whacks—take that for the sweat you gave me 
tother day. 








A crenorman having taken for his text, “And they all 
with one consent began to make excuse, took up the sub- 
ject in the following manner. “The first said, I have 
bought a piece of grouad, and must needs go and gee it.” 
That, (says the preacher) might be a reasonable excuse. 
« Another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go 
to prove them.” That might very well be, (cxclaimed 
the orator.) “And another said, {I have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come.” That’s false (cried the 
expounder) for he migut havegbrought his wife with him. 


IRELAND is not exclvsively the country of blunders. In 
a late London paper, under the head of Clerkenwall Ses- 
sions, is an account of the trial of a master chimney- 
sweeper, for ill-treating an apprentice ; and among other 
things, it was, says the reporter, proved, that the prisoner 
“ been in the habit of putting a uann-cvrr on the 
small part of the boy’s ees, at night!” 





Farare Lrviax, the Jesuit, in bis history of South 
America, says, that there is a country in that quarter, 
(America) in which are to be found hares which have 
four legs on their back, as well as the same number on 
their belly ; and when tired of running on one set, they 
turn and run on the other. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A Letter to Tom in the Country,” shall appear next 
week. 

A communication on the subject of “Dr. Jackson's 
Chants,” is necessarily postponed till our next—as is the 
continuation of the “Peetical Moralist,”’ No. V1. 

Errata—in our first number of the History of the Bos 
ton Stage, for “ Warren,” read Harper—for “ protubress,” 
read pretectress—for “ ever,” read even, . 

In ‘Tus Turyxar,’ No. 3, 13th line from the bottom, for 
more happy read little happier. 
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